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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 

A History of Ancient Geography among the Greeks and 
Romans from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By E. H. Bunbury, F.R.G.S. With 
Twenty Illustrative Maps. TwqVoIs. (London : John 
Murray, 1879.) 

HIS is one of that class of monumental and scholarly 
works which have almost died out in these days of 
multitudinous magazines and rapid publication, when 
authors have not patience to wait the completion of a work 
before they begin to publish. Mr. Runbury’s work is the 
task of a lifetime, and he well deserves the laurels bestowed 
upon him by the Geographical Society. It is both scholarly 
and scientific, the product of patient, wide, and thorough 
research, and treats a complicated subject with such com¬ 
pleteness, clearness, and sound sense, that it is difficult 
to see how it can be supplemented or superseded. Much 
has been written on the subject of ancient, and especially 
classical geography, in Germany and France, and with 
all that has been written Mr. Bunbury is evidently 
familiar ; his work, however, is in some respects superior 
to anything that has preceded it. His method is 
thoroughly scientific; he wastes but little space in 
endeavouring to extract a grain of sound geography from 
a bushel of legendary chaff, as so many of his pedantic 
predecessors have done. He weighs his evidence with 
rigid impartiality, is never content with second-hand 
authorities when the originals are attainable, and accepts 
no conclusions of previous writers unless led thereto by 
his own researches. He is thus compelled to reject much 
that has been hitherto accepted by those who have written 
on the subject. 

Mr. Bunbury’s book is no light reading. To do it 
justice requires long and patient study, and to review it 
fully and fairly would require the scope of a Quarterly. 
Every page bristles with learned notes, which cannot be 
passed over except at the risk of losing some important 
point in bis well-knit narrative and close argument. 
Besides the foot-notes there are appendages of larger 
Notes to each chapter, in which disputed questions are 
discussed, and the scattered fruits of long research 
brought together. As the work is a History of Geo¬ 
graphy among the Greeks and Romans, the geographical 
knowledge of Egyptians, Jews, and Phoenicians is dis¬ 
missed in a brief introduction. We should like to see Mr. 
Bunbury treat the geography of these two last interesting 
peoples in the same thorough manner as he has done that 
of the Greeks and Romans, and free it from the accre¬ 
tions of conjecture and fable that have encrusted it. 
Indeed it would be a matter of great interest if scholars 
as competent as Mr. Bunbury has shown himself to be in 
his own department would bring together for us in an 
equally compact and accessible form all that is known of 
the knowledge of geography possessed by all the old 
peoples who have left a literature. The Chinese especially, 
we believe, had a much more extensive knowledge of the 
geography, not only of Continental Asia, but of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, than any but a few special scholars have 
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an idea of. It is a pity also that our Celtic and Teutonic 
forefathers had no permanent means of recording the 
tale of their wanderings westwards from their Asiatic 
fatherland; but surely the experiences they met with 
during these wanderings have left some impressions upon 
their extensive folk-lore. Still the first beginnings of 
solid geographical knowledge and theory rest with the 
Greeks and Romans, and even in a complete History of 
Ancient Geography everything must be made to centre 
in them. 

Of course Mr. Bunbury in carrying out his weighty 
task is compelled to speak of the knowledge which those 
two peoples were likely to acquire from the nations 
with whom they came into contact, the Egyptians, the 
Carthaginians, the Persians, and the Indians. His dis¬ 
cussion of the extent of the ancient Egyptian knowledge 
of the Nile and of the African interior is broad and 
interesting, and he shows a healthy scepticism as to the 
extent of the wanderings of the Phoenicians. This 
wholesome scepticism is a praiseworthy characteristic of 
his work throughout, from the Voyage of the Argonauts 
down to the Irish Annals. The Argonautic legend he 
dismisses as of really no geographical importance, but 
devotes considerable space to the geography of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. This he reduces to a very' narrow compass 
of certainty, and dismisses as trivial the laboured attempts 
to identify the many names of places introduced into the 
Odyssean legend. Indeed the first certain knowledge of 
any countries beyond their own immediate shores came 
to the Greeks through the numerous colonies they 
founded, and even this scarcely extended beyond the 
environs of the settlements. The Greeks were doubtless 
enterprising enough in certain directions, but as a people 
they seem not to have been much given to exploration for 
its own sake. The knowledge of the regions beyond the 
confines of the Greek colonies on the Mediterranean and 
Euxine was for the most part extremely vague, consisting 
mainly of a multitude of names of tribes exceedingiy 
difficult now to identify. They had for centuries the 
vaguest and most erroneous notions of the great physical 
features of Europe, Asia, and Africa, beyond the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the shores of these continents ; 
though by the time of Hecataeus of Miletus (520-500 B.C.) 
a wonderful amount of information had been accumulated 
in an unsystematic way. This knowledge had greatly 
increased and become more definite and accurate by the 
time of Herodotus in the next century. Mr. Bunbury’s 
treatment of this large-minded and cautious historian is 
especially full and satisfactory, and betokens a vast 
amount of original research and full and accurate know¬ 
ledge of the geography of the countries concerned. He 
clears away many erroneous opinions attributed to 
Herodotus, clearly proving by reference to the original 
that many statements attributed to Herodotus himself are 
really given by him as only second-hand reports to be 
received with caution. We all know how poor Living¬ 
stone met his death in a Quixotic search for the fountains 
in which the Nile was supposed to have its origin, an 
idea he attributed to Herodotus; but Mr. Bunbury shows 
clearly that the cautious historian held no such opinion 
himself, but merely related it as an incredulous story he had 
beard when in Egypt. With regard to the famous story 
of the circumnavigation of Africa by Necho, related by 
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Herodotus, Mr. Bunbury thinks it extremely improbable, 
but that it cannot be disproved. 

Neither Greeks nor Romans, as we have said, troubled 
themselves much about exploration for its own sake; their 
geographical knowledge, which after the time of Herodotus 
accumulated at an increasing ratio, came to them mostly 
through their military expeditions. The wars of Alexander 
made vast additions to this knowledge, for he, like Caesar, 
fond as he was of military glory, seems to have had a real 
love of acquiring a knowledge of new lands and peoples. 
Alexander brought within the sphere of fairly exact 
knowledge much of Western, Central, and Southern Asia, 
and the coast voyage, under his orders, of Nearchus from 
the Indus to the Persian Gulf is a landmark in ancient 
geography. Caesar did for about one-half of Europe what 
Alexander did for Asia, and the merits of the former as 
an accurate observer are done ample justice to. The 
extension of the Roman Empire, begun under Caesar, 
was continued by his successors, and how vast had 
been the strides in geographical knowledge during that 
period is shown by the careful and full examinations 
by Mr. Bunbury of the works of Strabo, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy. 

Of the few genuine exploring expeditions of the ancient 
world Mr. Bunbury writes at length and with his usual 
caution and attention to accuracy and detail. The famous 
voyage of Hanno the Carthaginian, for example, along 
the west coast of Africa, about the end of the sixth or early 
part of the fifth century b.c., is done ample justice to, so 
far as the meagre records admit. This enterprise, when 
we consider the state of knowledge at the time and the 
means at the command of the leader, deserves all the 
praise that has been bestowed upon it. In a single 
voyage this daring navigator accomplished what the 
Portuguese of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries took 
years to do. Mr. Bunbury is, we think, unusually suc¬ 
cessful in identifying most of the points named and 
clearing up the apparent difficulties in the brief existing 
account of this voyage that has come down to us; and 
there is no doubt that Hanno succeeded in reaching as 
far south as Sherboro, on the Sierra Leone coast, some¬ 
thing like six degrees from the equator. Yet his example 
does not seem to have stimulated any one to complete his 
work. Pytheas is another well-known name in the 
history of ancient geography, and a name that should 
have a special interest for us, as he was the discoverer of 
Britain to the cultured nations of the period. (It is 
rather strange, by the by, that no enthusiastic geo¬ 
grapher has ever suggested the appropriateness of 
erecting a monument to the venturous Massilian.) Mr. 
Bunbury rightly defends Pytheas from the attacks that 
have been made upon his veracity, and, as in the case of 
Herodotus, carefully distinguishes between what he states 
as the results of his own experience and the information 
he gives from the reports of others. It is not probable 
that he ever left the mainland of Scotland. Mr. Bunbury 
thinks it extremely difficult to identify the “ Thule ” of 
Pytheas, “six days voyage to the north of Britain;” he 
distinctly states that it belonged to the British group, 
which would certainly seem to exclude Iceland. Pytheas 
is well entitled to be considered a scientific observer; 
he added greatly to the knowledge which the Greeks had 
of tidal phenomena, and as might be expected was greatly 


struck with the astronomical phenomena of northern 
latitudes. Pytheas, moreover, as we know, set up a 
gnomon at his native town of Massilia, and thus deter¬ 
mined the latitude of that place with a wonderful approach 
to accuracy. 

Mr. Bunbury by no means devotes all his space to a 
record of the gradual extension of a knowledge of the 
earth’s surface among the Greeks and Romans; he gives 
due attention to what is known as scientific geography, to 
the attempts of philosophers to discover the form and 
extent of the earth. At a comparatively early period it 
was conjectured that the shape of the earth must be 
spherical; by the time of Aristotle indeed it had become 
a generally received tenet among philosophers. Mr. 
Bunbury, however, considers Eratosthenes (born B.C. 276), 
the famous Alexandrine librarian, as the true parent of 
scientific geography ; Strabo tells us that he made it the 
object of his special attention to “reform the map of the 
world” as it had existed down to his time, and to recon¬ 
struct it upon more scientific principles. “ The materials 
at his command,” Mr. Bunbury continues, “ were still very 
imperfect, and the means of scientific observation were 
wanting to a degree which we can, at the present day, 
scarcely figure to ourselves ; but the methods which he 
pursued were of a strictly scientific character, and his judg¬ 
ment was so sound that he proved in many instances to be 
better informed and more judicious in his references than 
geographers of two centuries later.” Eratosthenes set 
himself to make a careful measure of the magnitude of the 
earth ; his method was thoroughly scientific, though the 
data he had to start with were, as might be expected, 
by no means accurate. Under the circumstances the 
approximation he made to the measure of the earth’s 
circumference was really wonderful. Mr. Bunbury’s 
discussion of the method and results of Eratosthenes 
shows that he has mastered the scientific side of his 
subject as well as the historical; it is a fine example 
of careful and close reasoning. For an account of 
the work of Eratosthenes and other ancients in this 
direction we refer the reader to the series of articles 
on the Figure of the Earth in NATURE, vol. xviii. p. 356, 
et seq. 

After all, even in the time of Ptolemy, the map of the 
world, after something like 800 years work, was of 
comparatively limited extent. Anything like accurate 
knowledge did not extend beyond Central and Southern 
Europe, Western and South-western Asia on the one 
side, and a small stretch of North Africa on the other. 
True a vague knowledge was on record of regions far 
beyond this, a knowledge however which had a vast 
amount of error mixed with a small modicum of truth. 
Still when we consider the limited means at the command 
of the Greeks and Romans, and that they had to overcome 
all the initial difficulties of the pursuit of knowledge, 
the results which they achieved are creditable to their 
enterprise. 

Mr. Bunbury’s history of these first beginnings of 
geographical exploration and geographical science is well 
worth a careful study, and will gain for him a high and 
permanent position in the literature of geography. Not 
the least valuable feature, we should say, are the nume¬ 
rous map illustrations of the progress of geographical 
knowledge at various periods. 
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